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REVOLUTIONS, AND ORACLES OF REASON. 

. BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

THE finest scene of the Oberammergau Passion 
Play last year was the struggle of Pilate with a re- 
ligious mob. He had nearly mastered them when a 
priest cried, ‘‘If thou release this man thou art not 
Cesar’s friend.” From that moment Pilate’s efforts 
to save Jesus are personal ; officially Jesus is surren- 
dered. Czesar’s representative faces the fact that, in 
Judea, Cesarism rests on the same foundation with 
Jahvism. Jesus had, indeed, suggested the buttress 
of the Roman throne when he said to Pilaté, the mo- 
ment before, ‘‘Thou wouldst have no power against 
me except it were given thee from above.” This be- 
lief that Roman supremacy could be established there 
only by Jehovah’s decree was more potent than any 
army to defend Pilate’s authority ; he could not shake 
the religious superstition without endangering the ar- 
bitrary political order. And from that day to this,— 
when the Queen of England is the official head 
of Brahmanism, Mohammedanism, Presbyterianism, 
Episcopacy in their several localities,—how many 
monarchs have officially sanctioned consecrated sys- 
tems they unofficially abhorred ! 

Authority leans on authority. No power not based 
on the popular will can stand alone. Such is the tes- 
timony of all the revolutions. It is still a question 
whether the French Revolution, a hundred years ago, 
was chiefly due to the overthrow of spiritual authority. 
Buckle points out that for nearly forty years before 
that event the government had been trying to subdue 
the besiegers of religious authority. ‘Among those 
who suffered either confiscation, or imprisonment, or 
exile, or fines, or the suppression of their works, or 
the ignominy of being forced to recant what they had 
written, I find, besides a host of inferior writers, the 
names of Beaumarchais, Berruyer, Bougeant, Buffon, 
D’Alembert, Diderot, Duclos, Freret, Helvétius, La 
Harpe, Linguet, Mably, Marmontel, Montesquieu, 
Mercier, Morellet, Raynal, Rousseau, Suard, Thomas, 
and Voltaire.” He thinks that the violence of the 
French Revolution may be largely ascribed to the 
overthrow of spiritual authority before the secular au- 
thority was attacked. But a contemporary French 


writer, Félix Rocquain, has, in his ‘‘ L’Esprit révolu- 
tionaire avant la Revolution,” concluded that the po- 
litical régime was already shaken before the philoso- 
phers arose. This book has just been condensed and 
translated by Miss Hunting, in London. In an in- 
troduction to it Professor Huxley says: ‘It can hardly 
be doubted that the Revolution of '89 owed many of 
its worst features to the violence of a populace de- 
graded to the level of beasts by the effect of the in- 
stitutions under which they herded together and 
starved; and that the work of reconstruction which it 
attempted was to carry into practice the speculations 
of Malby and of Rousseau. But, just as little does it 
seem open to question, that neither the writhings of 
the dregs of the populace in their misery, nor the 
speculative demonstrations of the Philosophers, would 
have come to much except for the revolutionary move- 
ment which had been going on ever since the begin- 
ning of the century.”” My own impression is that the 
two authorities, the secular and the spiritual, were 
alternately weakened in France, and that when at 
length, in 1791, the throne tried to save itself by sur- 
rendering its superstitious basis, its political support 
was proved to be equally superstitious. Hereditary 
authority could find no sanction in reason, but only in 
an assumed divine favoritism for a particular family. 

The Revolution of 1688 in England, by the secular 
arm transferring the throne from one family to an- 
other, brought the monarchical superstition into doubt, 
and straightwayChristianity itself was shaken. One hun- 
dred years before Thomas Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason,” ap- 
pearedCharlesBlount’s‘‘Oracles of Reason.” ‘‘Blount,” 
says Macauley, ‘‘was an infidel, and the head of a 
small school of infidels who were troubled with a mor- 
bid desire to make converts. He translated from the 
Latin translation part of the Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, and appended notes of which the flippant pro- 
faneness called forth the severe censure of an unbe- 
liever of a very different order, the illustrious Bayle. 
Blount also attacked Christianity in several original 
treatises. ... His delight was to worry the priests by 
asking them how light existed before the sun was 
made, how Paradise could be bounded by Pison, 
Gibon, Hiddekel and Euphrates, how serpents moved 
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before they were condemned to crawl, and where Eve 
found thread to stitch her figleaves.”” To Blount Ma- 
cauley attributes the emancipation of the press in 
England. 

The very year after the close of the American 
Revolution appeared Ethan Allen’s ‘‘Oracles of Rea- 
son.” In this country the royalist superstition had been 
much stronger than inEngland. It was somewhat shaken 
by the rebellion against the Stamp Act (1763) and 
even that preface to the Revolution was attended by 
the related insurrection of Unitarianism and Univer- 
salism. But when the British throne on this continent 
lay in fragments the creeds inherited from the same 
region and régime were shaken, and a spiritual Dec- 
laration of Independence became inevitable. Before 
the Revolution, Thomas Paine had made his strongest 
point against monarchy from the Bible, expounding 
through five pages of ‘‘Common-Sense” the anger of 
Jehovah, in the time of Samuel, because the Israelites 
asked for a king. That was in 1776; in 1783 such an 
argument would have been smiled at. 

It is a circumstance at once picturesque and sig- 
nificant that the first American manifesto against the 
throne of Christianity should come from Ethan Allen. 
He was born (1742) in Connecticut but brought up in 
Vermont, where his youth was nursed on the vehe- 
ment disputes of that colony with adjacent states con- 
cerning their boundaries. The troubles all grew out 
of the conflicting grants of Charles II., and Ethan 
Allen's faith in royalty was early shaken. He was the 
leader of the forces that defended Vermont from New 
York. When that internal struggle was suspended 
by the breaking out of the Revolution, Ethan Allen, 
at the head of his ‘‘Green Mountain Boys” appeared 
(May 10, 1775) before Fort Ticonderoga, and de- 
manded its surrender ‘‘in the name of Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress.” By this capture he gained 
great fame. He was captured in the expedition to 
Canada, suffered exceptional hardships during his im- 
prisonment on a prison-ship at New York, where he 
was exchanged in 1778. The disturbances in Vermont 
were renewed, and the English tried to foment the in- 
tercolonial strife. With this view a leading Tory of 
this region, Beverley Robinson, made tempting offers 
to Ethan Allen, who, by pretending to listen to them, 
secured the Vermonters from molestation by the Eng- 
lish. He died at Burlington, Vermont, in 178o. 

In looking through the secret archives of England 
I noted severe invectives against Ethan Allen, for his 
general wickedness. His main sins, however, were 
that he surprised Ticonderoga, outwitted the British 
agents who tried to bribe him, and wrote the ‘‘ Oracles 
of Reason.” In America his memory has met with a 


memorable neglect ; for the King of kings has long 
kept an oudliette for revolutionists who include his 
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crown with those of his subordinates. It has been 
traditionally understood that Ethan Allen’s book was 
a mere boisterous assertion of ‘‘infidel”” commonplaces, 
and the book has been quietly allowed to lapse into 
extinction, I myself had this impression, and never 
until lately searched out the work. For this I now do 
penance. I sought it out less on its own or its author’s 
account than on Paine’s ; for in a privately circulated 
‘Account of Arnold’s Campaign against Quebec,” 
found among the MSS. of John Joseph Henry, it is 
stated that the ‘‘ Age of Reason” was plagiarised from 
the ‘Oracles of Reason.” After much effort I have 
got hold of a copy of Ethan Allen’s book, and found 
that there is no foundation for the statement of Paine’s 
relentless orthodox accuser. But I have found more; 
namely, that Ethan Allen’s work is the calm, medita- 
tive, philosophical inquiry of a religious and vigorous 
mind. In another paper I shall give some particular 
account of the volume, now rare even in public libra- 
ries. I here content myself with an extract from its 
preface. This is dated July 2, 1782, showing that the 
book was written during the revolutionary storms, al- 
beit as quiet and self-restrained as if in a time of uni- 
versal peace. 


‘*In my youth I was much disposed to contemplation, and at 
my commencement in manhood I committed to manuscript such 
sentiments or arguments as appeared most consonant to reason, 
least through the debility of memory my improvement should have 
been less gradual: This method of scribbling I practised for many 
years, from which I experienced great advantages in the progres- 
sion of learning and knowledge, the more so as I was deficient in 
education. . . . To remedy this defect I have substituted the most 
unwearied pains. ... The Bible and a Dictionary have been the 
only books I have made use of, since I have been correcting my 
old manuscripts, and making the following composition ; though 
in these manuscripts I had copied sundry passages from certain ° 
authors, many years prior to the completion of the subsequent 
discourse, which the reader will find transcribed with proper quo- 
tations. . . . If the arguments are rightly stated, and the inferences 
justly drawn, they will stand the test of truth, although they do 
not come recommended to the public with the prelude of 7hus 
saith the Lord.”’ 


It will be remembered that when Paine wrote the 
‘¢ Age of Reason,’’ Part First, in Paris he could not 
get hold even of a Bible. But both he and Ethan 
Allen had the scriptures graven in their memories, 
and had revised them in the light of the Revolutions, 
which also secured them freedom of utterance. 


‘* Soon after I had published ‘Common Sense,’" writes Paine, 
‘I saw the exceeding probability that a revolution in the system 
of government would be followed by a revolution in the system of 
religion, The adulterous connection of Church and state, wher- 
ever it had taken place, had so effectually prohibited by pains and 
penalties every discussion upon established creeds, and upon first 
principles of religion, that until the system of government should 
be changed those subjects could not be brought fairly and openly - 
before the world ; but that whenever this should be done a revo- 
lution in the system of religion would follow.” 














Paine perfectly recognised the generation of nega- 
tions which preceded him ; but his idea of revolution 
was constructive ; his book was written to build up 
Deism, and he founded the first ethical-deistic society 
in Christendom,—the ‘‘Theophilanthropical Society 
of Paris.”” Ethan Ellen, as we shall see, also aimed 
to be constructive. 





MORAL INSTINCTS. 
BY FELIX L, OSWALD, 

Tue defenders of Dualism have, with rare excep- 
tions, consented to assume any degree of inconsistency 
in the working-plan of their demiurgus, in order to give 
themselves the benefit of a doubt in any mooted, or 
mootable, question. After being obliged to surrender 
to the arguments of uniformism in geology, they re- 
mained catastrophists in biology. When the hypothesis 
of special cfeation became untenable in the zoological 
sense, they tried to vindicate it, first in behalf of the 
human mind, and subsequently of man’s moral nature, 
as distinguished from his intellectual faculties. 

And yet unbiassed observers can hardly ever have 
entertained a doubt that the moral, as well as the 
mental, characteristics of our species have their germs 
in the instincts of the animal soul. Maternal love, 
which the Cynic Helvetius pretended to trace to the 
‘mutual benefit association of a child needing milk 
and a mother wishing to reduce a surplus of it,” as- 
sumes a very different phase, even in animals of such 
comparatively low development as the smaller rodents. 
The little harvest mouse (A/us minitus) will run after 
the despoiler of her nest, and the common flying 
squirrel will risk its life six times over in order to res- 
cue its young from the very hands of their captor, and 
carry them, one by one, to a safe hiding-place in the 
top of a hollow tree. Without the ‘stimulus of pleth- 
oric mammary glands,” brood-birds will fling them- 
selves directly in the path of an intruder, in order to 
divert his attention from their nest. The European 
field-lark and several species of North American par- 
tridges frequently come to grief in trying that strata- 
gem on cats, and I have twice seen a spaniel catch 
birds that had deliberately braved that risk by simulat- 
ing lameness, and fluttering along slowly, as if with 
crippled wings and with the peculiar squeaking cry of 
a half-fledged nestling. 

In several species of quadrumana that instinct of 
self-sacrifice becomes altruism, in a much wider sense. 
The South African Chacma-baboon and several of its 
congeners will rush instantly to the rescue of a wounded 
companion, and in captivity often protect helpless 
animals of all sorts and run considerable risks in try- 
ing to prevent acts of real or apparent cruelty. I have 
for years owned a female babuin or dwarf-baboon that 
seems unable to witness a dog-fight or a scuffle of 
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schoolboys (who often enact sham-battles for her spe- 
cial benefit) without trying to part the combatants. 
One winter I kept her in a kitchen, next cage toa 
family of opossums that occasionally paid her a neigh- 
borly visit, the younger marsupials being able to crawl 
out of their wire door, and at such times the mere 
sight of a dog threw her in a state of indescribable 
agitation. She would rush to and fro with shrieks in- 
tended to attract the attention of a human protector 
or to warn the objects of her solicitude, and when a 
hound once really made a rush for one of the juvenile 
ringtails scampering about the floor she managed to 
snatch it up in the nick of time and drag it in through 
the bars of her own cage, where she insisted on de- 
taining it till the danger was past. The distress of 
any small fellow-creature, but especially of a young 
mammal, at once enlists her sympathy, and she will 
sit for hours nursing a lame rabbit or a crippled rat. 

That sympathetic propensity is not limited to the 
females of the species. A large male mandrill in the 
zoological garden of Cincintlati used to assume the 
role of protector in chief of his small fellow-prisoners. 
Five of them were Asiatic fourhanders of the species 
known as macaques, not special friends of the grim- 
visaged African, but in their frequent family-feuds the 
worsted parties were almost sure to throw themselves 
on his generosity by clinging to his hind feet. On 
such occasions he would back into a corner, protegé 
and all, and bristle up at the approach of all comers 
till time seemed to have assuaged the vindictive pas- 
sions. 

The ‘‘Gorilla” or ‘‘ Lion-Killer,” advertised by 
the proprietor of a traveling circus, proved to be a 
mane-baboon (Cynocephalus Gelada), a surly and rather 
silent old male; but the same establishment carried 
another misnomer: a ‘‘ Happy Family” of wretched 
dogs, foxes, prairie-wolves, cats, and raccoons. One 
young poodle seemed to be especially out of place in 
the rough-and-tumble fights of that heterogenous as- 
sembly, and in the midst of a general mélée the yelps 
of the poor puppy were often answered by the protest- 
ing whoop of the ‘‘ gorilla”: a sortof coughing roar, 
accompanied by a violent rattle of iron bars and other 
emphatic demonstrations of the would-be peace-maker. 

The theory of ‘‘special endowment” might, of 
course, be applied to such instincts as well as to the 
sympathetic emotions of human altruists, but it is 
highly probable that both have been as naturally 
evolved as the instinct of philoprogenitiveness or the 
faculty of direction manifested in dogs and migratory 
birds. The fellow-feeling of our fourhanded relatives 
may now and then lead to the sacrifice of individuals, 
but on the whole, its activity must have given the tribe 
a great advantage over less altruistic rivals. 

In domestic animals the artificial instincts devel- 
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oped by the influence of habit can assume a form not 
easy to distinguish from that ‘‘sense of duty” which 
dualists often claim as an exclusively human faculty. 

Relay-horses, released at the top of an up-grade 
street, will trudge back to their starting point—pos- 
sibly to avoid the persuasive expedients of an irate 
driver, whom they know to be near, if not actually in 
sight. It is also possible that hunting-dogs perform 
their functions as a superlative pleasure rather than as 
an irksome duty, but that explanation can hardly be 
applied to the toils of a shepherd-dog driving a troop 
of refractory sheep along a dusty road in the noon- 
hour heat of a summerday. Opposite a ferry-landing 
in a city of the Ohio Valley there is a tavern where 
the dogs, as well as the crew of the ferry-boat are now 
and then treated to a liberal lunch; but in the midst 
of such repasts one of the dogs will often rush out in 
wind and weather to volunteer his assistance in the 
embarcation of pigs or cows. Experience has con- 
vinced him that an associate cur will not fail to take 
advantage of his absence, and a tussle with an obstrep- 
erous sow snapping away left and right or rolling in a 
mixture of sleet and mud, can hardly be included 
among the amenities of canine life, but neither frost 
nor hunger ever prevent that dog from leaving an‘’un- 
finished meal at the first sound of a drover’s shout, 
and often without the least monition on the part of 
his master, who at that moment may be sitting behind 
the tavern-stove, smoking his pipe in neutral silence. 

Phrenologists recognise an instinct of ‘acquisi- 
tiveness” that can be trusted to exert its influence 
without the aid of training, but in many animals of 
the colder latitudes that propensity will even assert it- 
self under circumstances involving the necessity of 
considerable self-denial. At certain times of the year 
squirrels, hamsters and wood-rats will forage from 
morning till night, heedless of temporary hunger, to 
lay in stores for the season of darkness and cold. A 
pair of California spermophiles (‘‘ ground-squirrels,”’ 
as they call them in the San Joaquin valley) was found 
to have thus gathered a peck of grain and a peck and 
a half of walnuts, all of which had been pilfered from 
a plantation at a distance of a mile and a quarter, and 
must have involved at least four hundred round-trips. 
The first ripe nuts could not have been found more 
than a week before, and during that time the little tithe 
collectors could hardly have indulged themselves with 
a five-minutes recess for dinner. That instinct, too, 
has, no doubt, been evolved by a process of natural 
selection, but in which particular can it be said to 
differ from the Utilitarian ‘‘virtue of foresight, that 
foregoes a temporary gratification and voluntarily un- 
dergoes temporary hardships, in order to secure a fu- 
ture greater benefit, or avoid a future greatér evil?” 

That animals have a sense of justice and of pro- 
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prietary rights is proved by their prompt rebellion 
against wanton aggression and the violation of their do- 
mestic sanctuaries. A dog surprised in a flagrant 
transgression will put up with a good deal of rough 
usage from the same persons which he would visit with 
the immediate penalties of the /ex talionis if they 
should outrage his sense of fair-dealing by an unpro- 
voked attack. The little fly-catchers (muscicapa) that 
could hardly cope with an English sparrow, will not 
hesitate to charge a hawk they happen to see prowling 
in the neighborhood of their nests, and in those acts 
of self-defense they are frequently aided by such birds 
as crows, that have no individual apprehensions from 
the rapacity of the robber and can therefore hardly be 
supposed to attack him as a common enemy, but who 
appear to join in the hue and cry on general principles. 





A MODERN VIEW OF GHOSTS.* 
BY ALICE BODINGTON, 


‘In that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil." 
Shakespeare 


‘* What world, and what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook,” 

Milton, 


In the observation of phenomena the majority of 
mankind have commonly been in the right; in the /”- 
terpretation of phenomena they have commonly been 
in the wrong. We can take no more pertinent instance 
than the apparent course of the sun through the sky 
from east to west; no fact could be to all appearance 
more firmly established than this, yet of course the in- 
terpretation of the fact was the very reverse of the 
truth. Again and again have popular beliefs been 
ridiculed ; have been proved to be utterly absurd and 
triumphantly slain; only to raise their heads again 
with renewed vitality, and force fresh inquiry from 
sheer impudence in asserting themselves. No atti- 
tude of mind is more absolutely unscientific than that 
which refuses to receive fresh evidence on any. sub- 
ject, lest that evidence should clash with preconceived 
opinions. Again and again this attitude of mind has 
retarded the advance of truth; as when preconceived 
opinions as to the age of the world and the date of the 
first appearance of man, caused all evidence as to the 
real antiquity of the human race to be thrown aside 
with scorn, and thus retarded the science of anthro- 
pology for a century. In the same manner was phi- 
lology unable to quit the empirical stage, whilst the 
minds of students were influenced by the preconceived 

* We do not agree with the ‘“‘ modern view of ghosts’ as taken by Mrs, 
Alice Bodington, yet we have accepted her article for publication, so that our 
readers may have the benefit of having the arguments that can be brought forth 


in favor of the objective reality of ghosts collected and presented by an author 
of scientific as well as literary repute, An editorial on the same subject pre- 


senting the other side of the case will appear in the next number of The Open 
Court,—EDITOR. 











idea that Hebrew was the primeval language; and 
the science of zodlogy was blocked in its advance by 
preconceived ideas as to special creation and fixity of 
species. In the course of inquiry preceding the true 
interpretation of phenomena, it frequently happens 
that the grain of truth in popular belief is so overlaid 
with falsities, absurdities, and charlatanism, that sci- 
entific inquirers reject the whole mass with disgust, 
the falsities and absurdities with their attendant char- 
latanism and the grain of truth with them. In this 
case the grain of truth proves as tenacious of life as 
that long buried grain of Egyptian wheat of which 
the lapse of centuries had not destroyed the vitality. 
Just at the moment that the scientific world believed 
that all the tales as to demoniacal possession, stigmata, 
faith healing, electro-magnetism, table turning, mes- 
merism, and above all—ghosts, had been relegated for 
ever and ever to the limits of exploded absurdities, 
the whole class of subjects begins to pass under the 
reign of law and to enter true scientific ground, under 
the guidance of modern psychology. The term su- 
pernatural may be at once discarded for the whole 
class, since nothing can be aéove nature, unless we 
imagine the Supreme Being Himself to be so; every 
phenomenon must be natural and under the guidance 
of unswerving laws ; whilst at the same time the num- 
ber of phenomena of which the laws are unknown to 
us may be very great. , 
Only after throwing up these defensive breast- 
works which I fear may prove ineffective, in such a 
desperate cause, do I venture to say that the evidence 
in favor of some form of energy persisting after death 
appears to me conclusive. We are on ground which 
science is only beginning to explore, but in the re- 
searches of modern psychology we have a slender clue 
to aid us. As in the case of the apparent path of the 
sun in the heavens, popular evidence may [under cer- 
tain strict limitations] be accepted as right, whilst 
popular interpretation has been wrong. To quote the 
words of one, amongst a band of scientific workers 
who have devoted themselves to the elucidation of 
this question, Mr. F. W. H. Myers: ‘‘The popular 
‘‘view regards a ‘ghost’ as a deceased person, per- 
‘‘mitted by Providence to hold communication with 
‘‘survivors. This short definition contains, I think, 
‘‘at best three unwarrantable suppositions. In the 
‘first place such words as permission and Providence 
‘*are simply neither more nor less applicable to this 
‘*phenomenon than to any other. We conceive that 
‘fall phenomena alike take place in accordance with 
‘‘the laws of the univérse ;—and consequently by per- 
‘*mission of the Supreme power in the universe. .. . 
‘*But there is no reason whatever for assuming that 
‘‘they are permitted in any special sense of their own, 
‘‘or that they form exceptions to law instead of being 
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‘‘exemplifications of law. If we attempt to find in 
‘‘these phenomena any poetical justice, or manifest 
‘‘adaptation to human cravings we shall be just as 
‘‘much disappointed as if we endeavored to find a 
‘«similar satisfaction in the ordinary course of terrene 
‘¢ history. - 

‘«In the second place, we have no warrant for the 
‘assumption that the phantom seen, even though it 
‘be somehow caused by a deceased person, 7s that 
‘‘deceased person, in any ordinary sense of the word. 
‘‘Instead of appealing to the crude analogy of the 
‘‘living friend who, when he has walked into the room 
‘¢7s in the room, we shall find for the ‘ghost’ a much 
‘‘ closer parallel in those hallucinatory figures or phan- 
‘‘tasms which living persons can sometimes project to 
‘¢a distance. When Baron von Notzing, for example, 
‘‘caused by an effort of will an apparition of himself 
‘‘to a waking percipient, out of sight, he was himself 
‘awake and conscious in the place where, not his 
‘‘phantom, but his body stood. . Whatever then that 
‘¢phantom was, however generated or conditioned, it 
‘was not Aimse/f. Instead of describing a ‘ ghost’ as 
‘¢a dead person permitted to communicate with the 
‘‘living, let us define it as a manifestation of personal 
‘* energy, or as an indication that some kind of force is 
‘“‘ being exercised after death.” When we reflect that 
apparitions are observed as clothed, as the phantom 
which usurped ‘‘ that fair and warlike form” in which 
‘‘the majesty of buried Denmark did sometimes 
‘¢march,” was beheld by Horatio ‘‘in the very armor 
‘he had on, when he the ambitious Norway com- 
‘‘bated,”” we have conclusive proof that od/ectize 
vision has nothing to do with the matter, but that 
whatever be the interpretation of the phenomena the 
effect is a mental one an impression of mind upon 
mind, which impression appears as projected into outer 
space. For a long time the argument that ‘‘ there can 
‘¢be no ghosts of clothes”’ settled the argument as to 
apparitions as far as I was concerned; so unanswer- 
able did it appear. But as it is contrary to the whole 
habit of my mind to shelve awkward facts, I was again 
and again met by statements which according to the 
ordinary laws of evidence could not be set aside as 
having no foundation ; and which appeared to me to 
be more directly explained by the supposition of some 
energy existing after death, than as being caused by 
dreams or hallucination. Before proceeding to give 
an abstract of some of the cases of fos/ mortem appear- 
ances given by Mr. Myers, I will give the description of 
such an appearance, as related to me by the percipient, 
in the presence of her husband. That an impression 
was produced in some manner by one mind upon an- 
other was the conviction then forced upon me, whilst 
at the same time the conviction was equally strong 
that the impression was purely subjective. Not only, 
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as will be seen, were there ‘‘ ghosts of clothes,’”’ but of 
three different persons’ clothes, one of these persons 
being dead and two others alive. I had been residing 
for some months with a naval official and his wife, 
Capt. and Mrs. R. near a seaport town in the South of 
England. Mrs. R. was a woman devoted to house- 
hold pursuits, a model of quiet common sense and in- 
dustry. One afternoon as I sat in their drawing room 
with Mrs. R. and her husband the conversation 
turned upon the subject of appearances after death, 
and I remarked that the evidence seemed to me irre- 
sistible that such appearances were possible. Mrs. 
R. hesitated a little while, then looked towards her 
husband, and said, ‘‘ Now I know you will not laugh 
‘*at me, I should like to tell you something that hap- 
‘*pened to me.” The substance of her story was as 
follows: She was living in Spain with her brother at 
the time of her marriage with Capt. R. His first 
wife had died about a year previously, leaving a baby 
boy who had been placed out at nurse. When Capt. 
R. and his second wife returned to England, the nurse 
to whom the baby had been confided had disappeared, 
and could nowhere be traced, to the great distress of 
the father. Before rejoining his ship Capt. R. and 
his wife went to London, where they occupied fur- 
nished lodgings. The rooms were so arranged, that 
access to the bedroom could only be attained through 
the sitting room, there was no second door. Mrs. R. 
informed me that she awoke one night and observed 
that the fire was still burning brightly in the sitting- 
room, and at the same time she felt a consciousness 
that some one was there. As she looked at the door 
she saw a very beautiful lady enter the bedroom, ac- 
companied by a poorly dressed woman:carrying in her 
arms a child in a yellow pelisse. The lady came up 
to the side of the bed, and smiling said to Mrs. R.: 
‘* This is Johnny ; you will know Johnny again. She 
turned as she spoke [or seemed to speak] and pointed 
to the woman and child, and in a second the whole 
vision had vanished, So realistic had it been that Mrs. 
R. turned to see if there were any other possible mode 
of exit than the sitting room door, but there was none. 
She then awoke her husband, and told him what she 
had seen. He said, ‘‘I do not know what it means, 
‘*but you have exactly described my first wife.” Mrs. 
R. tried to divert her thoughts from what she endeav- 
ored to convince herself must have been a dream. 
Some days after she and her husband visited West- 
minster Abbey, and on their return endeavoring to 
take a short cut, they lost their way in one of the nar- 
row streets that abound in that neighborhood. Sud- 
denly Mrs. R. said to her husband, ‘‘That is the 
Woman I saw, and that is the baby.” Coming towards 
them in fact was a poorly dressed woman carrying a 
child wearing a yellow pelisse. Capt. R. advised 


caution, but in passing the woman he said, ‘“ That 
‘*seems a fine little boy of yours.” ‘I wish I could 
‘find them he belongs to,’’ said the woman; ‘‘he 
‘¢isn’t mine, his father is an officer in the navy.” Fi- 
nally, whether wisely or unwisely, they decided to 
take the child solely—as I understood—on the strange 
evidence of the words, ‘‘This is Johnny; you will 
‘know Jobnny again.” The baby of the yellow pe- 
lisse grew up, and himself entered the navy, and at 
the time his stepmother told me the story she was 
wearing mourning for him. One stormy night he had 
fallen from the mast and was never seen again. It is 
a fanciful notion, but one would like to think. the 
mother found her boy again when he was lost to earthly 
eyes forever. 

The phenomena of hypnotism give one a clue to 
the explanation of part of this story, since nothing can 
be easier than to impress a given subject with the 
hallucination that he or.she sees or hears everything 
the experimenter chooses to suggest. The conviction 
of certainty in the subject’s mind as to what he or she 
has heard or seen is absolute ; though everyone else 
knows the impression has been purely mental, the 
subject is sure of its objective nature. One new fac- 
tor is introduced into otherwise familiar everyday phe- 
nomena, that the experimenter in this case was no 
longer in the flesh, and that the influence was one of 
mind upon mind, in a more absolute sense than most 
people will at present allow to be possible. But as 
after all, however closely and intimately mind or con- 
sciousness is bound up with the physical brain, it can- 
not itself be termed matter by the most materialistic. 
We may conceive that mind conceived as energy can 
work according to some determined but unknown law, 
without the intervention of matter. Just as a man re- 
siding 7m a house must either look out of the windows 
and doors, or not see and be seen at all; yet if he is 
out of the house he becomes quite independent of its 
conditions, its door and its windows, in manifesting 
himself to the world. So may mind as forming part 
of the Universal Mind be subject to the conditions of 
matter in all its manifestations whi/st in the flesh, but 
may rise above these conditions when it has cast off 
‘¢the body of this death.” I know not: the path to 
this knowledge has ever been dark to mortals, and 
flickering and deceptive have been the tapers by which 
men have sought to illuminate it. Light may be at 
hand ; we see perhaps the faint gleam which will lead 
us into a brighter day. 

I will now give an account of some of the more re- 
markable stories given by Mr. Myers ; premising that 
none are admitted by the Society for Psychical Re- 
search except such as are signed by the percipients 
and attested to as genuine signatures by their friends. 
Moreover many of the appearances recorded are ab- 








solutely purposeless and one may say senseless ; some 
appear—again to borrow analogies from hypnotic phe- 
nomena—as emanating from the mind of the highest 
self ; others as ‘‘dead men’s dreams” of the second 
self, persistent yet purposeless. The first ‘‘ghost”’ 
story I will mention, whilst pleasant and satisfactory 
as a story, seems to me the most open to interpreta- 
tation as an hallucination, resulting from agitation and 
distress of mind in the dreamer. But it must be re- 
membered that whilst we often appear to ourselves to 
awake in a dream, whilst we are still asleep and con- 
tinuing the dream, we are always conscious of the real 
waking. In this case the percipient felt conscious of 


being awake from first to last. Mrs. P. lost her father,’ 


to whom she was fondly attached, very suddenly ; she 
had left home to recruit her health, and on her return 
found she was too late ever to. behold her father again 
alive. Mrs. P. says that she ‘‘shared the room of a 
‘*motherly looking personage, whom I supposed to be 
‘‘my cousin’s nurse. She occupied the larger bed in 
‘‘the room, and I a similar one placed at some dis- 
‘‘tance from hers. She was soon asleep, but I was 
‘‘lying in deepest anguish, beset not. only with grief 
‘at the sudden loss sustained but with the wretched 
‘‘fear that my beloved father had died too suddenly 
‘‘to find peace with God. ... As the night wore on, 
‘the pain of heart and thought grew worse and worse, 
‘‘and at length I knelt in prayer, earnestly pleading 
‘‘that my distressful thoughts might be taken away, 
‘*and an assurance of my father’s peace be given me. 
‘*No immediate relief came however, and it was early 
‘¢dawn when I rose from my knees. . . . Now a longing 
‘*suddenly seized me to creep into that kind-faced 
‘*woman’s bed, and to feel perhaps less lonely there. 
‘‘ Her bed was opposite a window, over which a white 
‘*blind was drawn, and as I softly lifted the bedclothes 
‘‘and sat for a moment after drawing my feet up into 
‘*the bed, I noticed the pale dawn feebly lighting the 
‘‘window, and the movement of a little bird on the 
‘*sill outside; but the room itself was as yet almost 
‘« dark. 

‘‘I was just about to slip quietly down into the 
‘*bed when on the opposite side of it (that on which 
‘*the nurse was sleeping) the room became suddenly 
‘*full of beautiful light, in the midst of which stood my 
‘‘father absolutely transfigured, clothed with bright- 
‘‘ness. He slowly moved towards the bed, raising 
‘this hands as I thought, to clasp me in his arms, and 
‘«T ejaculated: ‘‘ Father!” he replied ‘Blessed for- 
‘‘ever my child, forever blessed!” I moved to climb 
‘over the nurse and kiss him, reaching out my arms 
‘*to him, but with a look of mingled sadness and love, 
‘the appeared to float back with the light towards the 
‘‘wall and was gone! The vision occupied so short a 
‘*time that, glancing involuntarily at the window again 
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‘¢T saw the morning dawn and the little bird just as 
‘‘they had looked a few minutes before. I felt sure 
‘¢that God had vouchsafed to me a wonderful vision 
‘¢and was not in the least afraid, but on the contrary 
‘*full of a joy that brought floods of grateful tears and 
‘¢completely removed all anguish except that of hav- 
‘*lost my father from earth. I offer no explanation 
‘¢and can only say most simply and truthfully that it 
‘¢all happened just as I have related.” 

Taken by itself this case—beautiful as a story— 
easily comes under the head of self-suggestion during 
religious excitement. But the next case related by 
the same percipient cannot possibly come under this 
head, the phantasm—however caused—having been 
seen by both the lady and her husband, at a time when 
Mrs. P.’s thoughts were happily occupied with the 
care of a baby girl. The baby Gertrude usually woke 
about half past nine, and Mrs. P. having put every- 
thing ready for the night, wrapped herself up in a 
dressing gown and waited till the little one should 
wake for her supper, ‘‘ thinking of nothing,” she says, 
‘‘but the arrangement for the following day. When 
‘¢to my great astonishment, I saw a gentleman stand- 
‘ting at the foot of the bed, dressed as a naval officer, 
‘‘and with a cap on his head having a projecting 
‘‘peak. The light being in the position 1 have indi- 
‘¢cated,* the face was in shadow to me, and the more 
‘¢so that the visitor was leaning upon his arms, which 
‘rested on the foot-rail of the bedstead. I was too 
‘astonished to be afraid, but simply wondered who 
‘it could be; and instantly touching my husband’s 
‘‘shoulder said, ‘ Willie, who is this?) My husband 
‘turned, and for a second or two lay looking in in- 
‘¢ tense astonishment at the intruder ; then lifting him- 
‘*self a little shouted ‘What on earth are you doing 
‘there, Sir?’ Meanwhile the form, slowly drawing 
‘himself into an upright position, said in a command- 
‘¢ing yet reproachful voice ‘ Willie! Willie!’ I looked 
‘¢at my husband, and saw that his face was white and 
‘‘agitated.... He sprang out of bed as if to attack 
‘‘the man, but stood by the bedside as if half afraid, 
‘¢or in great perplexity, while the figure slowly moved 
‘‘towards the wall. As it passed the lamp a deep 
‘‘shadow, as if a material person shutting out the 
‘light, fell upon the room, and he disappeared, as it 
‘¢were, into the wall. My husband now in a very agi- 
‘¢tated manner caught up the lamp, and turning to me 
‘¢said ‘I mean to look all over the house and see 
‘‘where’ he is gone.’ He unlocked the door, hastened 
‘¢out of the room, and was soon searching the whole 
‘‘house. Sitting there in the dark, I thought to my- 
‘¢self, ‘We have surely seen an apparition! Perhaps 
‘¢ my brother Arthur is in trouble’ (he was in the navy, 
‘‘and at that time on a voyage to India). In some 


* A plan of the room and position of the furniture therein is given. 
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‘«such way I pondered with an anxious heart... un- 
‘til my husband came back looking very white and 
‘« miserable. 

«Sitting upon the bedside, he put his arm about 
‘«me and said, ‘Do you know what we have seen?’ 
‘‘And I said ‘Yes, it was a spirit. I am afraid it was 
‘¢ Arthur, but could not see his face,’—and he ex- 
‘*claimed ‘Oh, no! it was my father !’ 

‘«My husband’s father had been dead fourteen years ; 
‘*he had been a naval officer, but had left the service 
‘* before my husband was born, and the latter had only 
‘once or twice seen him in uniform. / had never 
‘«seen him at all. My husband and I related the oc- 
‘‘currence to my uncle and aunt, and we all noticed 
‘*that my husband’s agitation and anxiety were very 
‘‘great; whereas his usual manner was calm and 
‘‘reserved in the extreme, and he was a thorough 
‘and avowed sceptic in all—-so-called—supernatural 
‘‘events.” Mr. P. in course of time informed his 
wife that at the moment the warning phantasm of his 
father appeared, he was inclined to take the advice of 
a man who would have led him to financial ruin; in- 
deed that he would have yielded to him had it not 
been for the warning voice. 

This is one of the few cases where the highest self 
of the deceased person appears actuated by a rational 
motive. The shadow cast, as by a so/id body passing 
between the percipient and the light is paralleled by 
the experiences of hypnotic suggestion, where the sub- 
ject invests a purely imaginary object with all the 
characteristics it would have if it were objective. 

I will now proceed to a case, where not only was 
there no expectant attention, but there was not any 
consciousness of having seen a phantom, nor any pre- 
vious knowledge of the appearance of the deceased 
person, nor any purpose whatever in the appearance. 
If any motive at all can be attributed it is that vague 
consciousness of impending death by which the ‘‘ pro- 
jectors”’ of these phantasms seem to be endowed. 

Madame de Gilibert, granddaughter of the Earl of 
Egerton, describes her experience as alittle girl, when 
staying at Petworth, her grandfather’s house. ‘‘My 
‘‘grandfather’s room was on the south side of a long 
** passage. . . . Opposite his door, on the north side of 
‘*the passage, was a swinging, red baize door, which 
‘(led to a corridor. This corridor had on one side 
‘‘two doors, one of my mother’s bedroom and the 
‘‘other of my father’s dressing room. On the other 
‘«side was a small staircase, leading to two reoms oc- 
‘*cupied by Garland, a superior servant, who took care 
‘‘of my grandfather who was very old.”” Madame de 
Gilibert goes on to say, that they were all as children 
very fond of Garland, and in the habit of going to her 
rooms ; that one day she had been up to see Garland, 
and finding the latter had not returned from dinner, 


she proceeded to amuse herself by sliding down the 
stairs. Just as she was about to start she was sur- 
prised to see ‘‘a figure which came from the baize 
‘¢door ; a female figure in soft, clinging drapery, grey- 
‘¢ish whitish,—some sort of shawl or kerchief crossed 
‘¢over her bosom ; the features well-cut, delicate, and 
‘‘of an aquiline type; but what struck me most was 
‘‘the head dress or coif, which had lace lappets or 
‘strings which, passing under the chin, were tied in 
‘¢a bow on the top of the head. So many people did 
‘‘go about the house that it never occurred to me to 
‘‘be anything supernatural. But when the figure 
‘« glided past the two doors I have mentioned, a scrt of 
‘¢revulsion took place in me. I let myself slide down 
‘*the balustrade and rushed to stop her and tell her 
‘there was ‘no way out.’ (There was a disused door, 
‘‘which had been long blocked up.) I could not have 
‘been five seconds behind the figure, but when I 
‘‘reached the blocked door it was gone. I knew no 
‘‘one could pass, but I ran round to the nurseries 
‘‘with which the blocked door had communicated, 
‘‘and asked the nurses if they had seen ‘an old woman 
‘‘in a white dressing gown and grey shawl, and lace 
‘¢ribbons under her chin tied on the top of her head?” 
The nurses only laughed at the child and snubbed 
her, but Garland appeared vexed and scolded so that 
she was ‘‘shut up”; ‘‘ Nevertheless,’ she continues, 
‘‘I knew I could not account for it, and every detail 
‘‘of dress, feature and gait is as vivid now as it was 
‘‘at the time.” Many years after Madame de Gilibert 
related the above narrative to her cousin Madame de 
Valmer, who had been brought up by her aunt, Lady 
Carnarvon. Madame de Valmer at once said, ‘‘ My 
‘‘dear, you have described your great aunt to the mi- 
‘‘nutest item of her dress and appearance. She came, 
‘¢you say, from the swing door leading to your grand- 
‘‘father’s room. She came to fetch her brother. He 
‘died very soon after.” In point of fact ‘he nurseries 
with which the disused door communicated had been Lady 
Carnarvon's apartments, and she had died there. Mad- 
ame de Gilibert adds that the only portraits of Lady 
Carnarvon at Petworth represented her as a child; 
and as a young woman whose brown hair was tied 
with a ribbon ; not in the least resembling the muffling 
head dress of the phantom. Another case is given re- 
lated by Miss Pearson, of 15 Fitzroy Square, W. C. 
(London) where three percipients beheld the grotesque 
figure of an old aunt who had died six years previously, 
and who seems to have been disturbed from her re- 
pose—wherever it was—by the approaching death of 
a sister. ‘*We saw,” says Miss Pearson, ‘‘some one 
‘pass the door, short, wrapped up in an old shawl, a 
‘¢wig with three curls each side and an old black cap. 
‘‘Mrs. Coppinger (a cousin) called out ‘Emma, get 
‘up, it is old Aunt Ann.’ I said, So it is, then Aunt 











‘‘Harriet will die to-day. 
‘* John Pearson (a niece by marriage of Aunt Ann and 
‘‘Aunt Harriet)came rushing out of Aunt Harriet’s 


We jumped up and Mrs. 


‘‘room and said, ‘That was old Aunt Ann.’ No ex- 
‘*planation has ever been given of this appearance 
‘except that it was old Aunt Ann come to call her 
‘« sister, and the latter died at 6 P. M. that day.” Here 
two the of percipients were in one room, and the 
third in another room. And which of us, accustomed 
as we are to a misty idea of the dead as clothed in 
some kind of heavenly nightgown, could ever have had 
an expectant attention of a possible saint in glory, in 
a wig with three curls and an old black cap? The 
very grotesqueness of the apparition conveys the con- 
viction to my mind that a personal influence conveyed, 
I know not how caused, a subjective vision of the dead, 
who appeared to herself in her habit as she lived, and 
raised a similar idea of herself in others. The first in- 
stance given by Mr. Myers of an apparition is related 
by a commercial traveler of Boston. Nothing could 
be more different to the ordinary Christmas ghost- 
story; there was no motive in the appearance of the 
phantom, nor was it seen in the place where she died, 
nor did it follow any time-honored rule. But one 
slight incident connected with the apparition is most 
remarkable, and difficult, I think, to explain away on 
any other hypothesis than that the percipient was in- 
fluenced by his dead sister. Mr. F. G. relates that his 
only sister, to whom he was strongly attached, had 
died a year or so before the incident which follows. 
He says he had ‘‘drummed” the city of St. Joseph, 
Mo., very successfully, and had consequently returned 
to his hotel in a thoroughly contented frame of mind. 
His thoughts were of his orders, and how pleased his 
house would be with their large amount. He con- 
tinues ‘‘ whilst writing out my orders, I suddenly be- 
‘‘came conscious that some one was sitting on my 
‘*left, with one arm resting on the table. Quick as a 
‘flash I turned and distinctly saw the form of my 
‘dead sister, and for a brief second or so looked her 
‘squarely in the face; and so sure was I that it was 
‘¢she, that I sprang forward in delight calling her by 
‘‘name, and as I did so, the apparition suddenly van- 
‘ished. . . . She appeared as if alive. Her eyes looked 
‘‘kindly and naturally into mine.” Mr. F. G, says 
that he was so much impressed with what had oc- 
curred that he took the next train home. His father, 
a man of strong good sense, was inclined to ridicule 
him. But when Mr. F. G. mentioned having dis- 
tinctly seen a ‘‘ bright, red line or scratch” on his sis- 
ter’s face, his mother rose trembling to her feet and 
nearly fainted away. As soon as she recovered her 
self- possession, she exclaimed with tears running down 
her face that he had indeed seen his sister, as no liv- 
ing mortal but herself was aware of that scratch, which 
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she had accidentally made while doing some little act 


of kindness after her daughter’s death. Neither Mr. 
F. G.’s father nor any of his family were aware of the 
incident, ‘‘yet,” he says, ‘‘/ saw the scratch as bright 
‘as if just made.” A few weeks later the mother died, 
happy in the belief that she should rejoin her favorite 
daughter. A very curious instance is given of a strong 
and undoubtedly sudzective impression, by Mrs. Pittar, 
a near connection of the Bishop of Ripon. Travelling 
in Switzerland in the year 1867, Mr. Pittar stayed at 
the Chateau de Prangias near Nyon, with her husband. 
They occupied a large, oblong room, overlooking the 
Terrace and Lake Leman, with an old fashioned black 
writing: table in the middle of it. In the middle of 
the night Mrs. Pittar woke suddenly from a deep 
sleep, and saw the room was flooded with brilliant 
moonlight. A strange feeling possessed her, a ‘‘ sort 
‘‘of certainly, that a tall thin old man in a flowered 
‘‘dressing gown was seated and writing at the table in 
‘‘the middle of the room.”’ Not once did she turn her 
head in that direction, nor did it occur to her at the 
time how odd it was that she felt the old man was 
there without seeing him! Her cries woke her hus- 
band, who naturally thought she had had a night- 
mare, and could not understand his wife’s persistent 
assertions that an old man in a flowered dressing gown 
was in the room. When at last he persuaded her to 
look, there was no one there. 

‘¢Next morning,” says Mrs. Pittar, ‘‘my husband 
‘‘mentioned my extraordinary nocturnal terror; the 
‘‘account, to my great surprise, was received as a 
‘‘matter of course, the landlady’s married daughter 
‘¢merely remarking ‘Ah, you have seen Voltaire.’ It 
‘‘appeared on inquiry, that Voltaire in extreme old 
‘‘age used often to visit this Chateau, and the room 
‘‘in which we slept was known to have been his sitting 
‘room. Of this neither my husband nor myself knew 
‘‘anything. I had not been thinking about Voltaire, 
‘nor looking at any portrait of him.” 

I will mention one more curiously purposeless ap- 
pearance. Mr. J. librarian in the X. library gave Mr. 
Myers the account vivd voce. He is personally known 
to the latter, and is widely known in the scientific 
world. The initials given are not the true ones. 

Mr. J. had succeeded a Mr. Q. as librarian of the 
X. library ; he had never seen his predecessor, nor 
any photograph or likeness of him. One evening he 
was hastily leaving the librarian’s room'in order to 
catch the last train. This room communicated by a 
passage with the main room of the library. As his 
lamp illumined this passage he thought he saw a man’s 
face at the further end of it. He instantly thought a 
thief had got into the library; went back to his room 
to fetch a revolver from the safe, and proceeded to the 
main room. ‘‘Here I saw no one,” said Mr. J., ‘‘I 
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‘‘called out loudly to the intruder to show himself 
‘several times, more with the hope of attracting a 
‘*policeman than of drawing the intruder. Then I 
‘*saw a face looking round one of the bookcases, I 
‘*say looking round, but it had an appearance as if the 
‘* body were in the bookcase, as the face came closely 
‘*to the edge, and I could see no body. The face was 
‘* pallid and hairless, and the orbits of the eyes were 
‘‘very deep. I advanced towards it, and as I did so, 
‘*I saw an old man with high shoulders seem to rofate 
‘out of the end of the bookcase, and with his back 
‘*towards me and a shuffling gait walk rather quickly 
‘‘from the bookcase to the door of a small lavatory, 
‘which opened from the library, and had no other 
‘‘access. I followed the man at once into the lava- 
‘‘tory, and to my extreme surprise, found no one 
‘*there.” (Mr. J. describes his minute examination 
of a place ‘‘where there was not even hiding for a 
child.”) ‘* Next morning I mentioned what I had seen 
‘to a local clergyman, who, on hearing my descrip- 
‘tion said, ‘Why that’s old Q!’ Soon after I sawa 
‘‘ photograph, from a drawing of Q., and the resem- 
‘*blance was certainly striking. Q. had lost all his 
‘‘hair, eyebrows and all, from (I believe) a gunpowder 
‘‘accident. His walk had been a peculiar high-shoul- 
‘dered shuffle. 

‘* Later inquiry proved he had died about the time 
‘‘of year at which I saw the figure. I have no theory 
‘as to this occurrence.” 

Mr. J. adds that he is under a pledge to the X. 
people not to make public the story in any way that 
would lead to identity, but that he will be glad to an- 
swer any private inquiries, and is willing that his 
name should be given in confidence to bona fide in- 
quirers. 

I will now give as brief an account as possible of 
one, out of the many instances of a haunting influence, 
where the deceased person has come to a violent end. 
Mr. Myers owes the narrative to the kindness of Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward (and of Lord Tennyson for whom it 
was first committed to writing some years ago). It is 
sent by Mrs. Pennée of St. Anne de Beaupré, Quebec. 

Mrs. Pennée says that in the year 1856 her husband 
took her to live at a house called Binstead, near Char- 
lottetown, P. E. Island. It was a large house, and 
had extra offices and sleeping-rooms built at the back, 
for the accommodation of the farming men. But there 
was no communication between the bed-rooms in the house, 
and the sleeping-rooms above the offices, though they were 
only separated by a wall. It was always in or near the 
spare bed-room of the main house immediately adjacent 
to the men's that the apparition was seen. ‘‘ As spring 
‘came on,” says Mrs. Pennée, ‘‘we began to hear 
‘‘shrieks, which would grow fainter or louder, as if 
‘*some one were being chased round the house, but 
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‘‘always culminating in a regular volley of shrieks, 
‘sobs, moans, and half uttered words, apparently 
‘‘ proceeding from beneath a tree that stood at a little 
‘¢ distance from the dining room window, and whose 
‘* branches nearly touched the window of the bed-room 
‘‘] have mentioned.” All through the winter inde- 
terminate noises had been heard all over the house, 
always seeming to be in close proximity to each person. 

In February 1857, the first apparition came under 
Mrs. Pennée’s notice. Two ladies were sleeping in 
the spare bedroom, and a fire had been lighted in an 
open grate. About 2 o’clock Mrs. M. was awakened 
by a bright light which pervaded the room. She saw 
a woman standing by the fireplace. In her left arm 
was a young baby, and with her right hand she was 
stirring the ashes, over which she was slightly stoop- 
ing. Mrs. M. pushed Miss C. to awaken her, and just 
then the figure turned her face towards them, showing 
the features of quite a young woman with a singularly 
anxious, pleading look on her face. They took notice 
of a little check shawl which was crossed on her bosom. 

Mrs. Pennée herself saw nothing till the following 
spring, when she was just about to leave for England. 
She was sleeping in the spare bed-room, with her 
little daughter (now Mrs. Amyot). She says, ‘‘At 12 
‘‘oclock I got up to give my daughter some medicine, 
‘‘and was feeling for the matches, when she called 
‘¢my attention to a brilliant light shining under the 
‘‘door. I exclaimed it was her papa, and threw open 
‘*the door. I found myself face to face with a woman. 
‘‘She had a baby on her left arm, a check shawl 
‘¢crossed over her bosom, and all around her shone a 
‘‘bright, pleasant light. Her look at me was of en- 
‘treaty, almost agonising entreaty. She did not enter 
‘*the room, but moved across the staircase, vanishing 
‘‘into the opposite wall, exactly where the man serv- 
‘‘ant’s room on the other side was situated. Neither 
‘‘my daughter nor myself felt the slightest alarm. 
‘When Mr. Pennée came upstairs he examined the 
‘‘wall, the staircase, the passage, but found no traces 
‘‘of anything extraordinary. 

‘‘On my return from England in 1858, I was in- 
‘‘formed that ‘the creature had been carrying on,’ 
‘‘but it was the screams that had been the worst. 
‘* However Harry (a farm-servant) had had several 
‘‘ visits, but would tell no particulars. He acknowl- 
‘¢edged that the woman had several times stood at the 
‘* foot of his bed, but he would not tell me more. One 
‘¢night Harry had been much disturbed in his mind, 
‘‘and the other man heard voices and sobs. Harry 
‘¢would allow no one to share his room, and he was 
‘*most careful to fasten his door before retiring.” 

Mr. Pennée gave up the house at Binstead in 1859, 
and it was not till 1877 that Mrs. Pennée happened to 
return to the island. One day when she was at the 








Bishop’s residence, the parish priest came in with a 
letter in his hand, and asked her whether she could 
throw any light upon its contents. It was from the 
wife of the then owner of Binstead, asking him to 
come out and try to deliver them from the ghost of a 
woman with a baby in her arms. 

Subsequently Mrs. Pennée became acquainted with 
facts, which seem to throw light on the story. 

The house at Binstead had been built by a rich 
Englishman, who, getting tired of colonial life, sold 
the property to Pigott, a man of low tastes and im- 
moral habits, but nevertheless a capital farmer. It 
was this man who added all the back wing of the 
house. He had two sisters in his service, the daughters 
of a laborer, who lived in a regular hovel three miles 
nearer town. After a time each sister gave birth to a 
boy. Pigott (not the man’s real name) bore so bad a 
character that respectable people avoided the house ; 
but it was certain that one sister and one baby disap- 
peared altogether, though when and how is a complete 
mystery. The other sister returned to her father’s 
house, leaving a baby with Mrs. Newbury her mother. 
She went to the States and never returned. Before 
leaving she would reveal nothing, except that she doy 
was her sister's, her.own being dead. It was this very 
boy, the son of the dead sister, Harry Newbury, who 
had been engaged as farm-servant. Mrs. Pennée says 
that when she left Binstead, Harry Newbury came to 
bid her farewell, saying he would never return there. 
More than ten years before Mrs. Pennée went to Bin- 
stead, a young lady (at that time a child) remembers 
being afraid of sleeping in that room, on account of 
the screams she heard outside, and also the ‘‘ woman 
with a baby ” whom she saw passing through the room. 
It is noticeable that the percipients noticed a fril/ed 
cap on the woman, a fashion so obsolete that they cer- 
tainly would not be prepared to see a ghost thus 
decked. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED,] 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


Tue President has taken into his cabinet a gentleman by the 
name of Elkins, and the newspaper comments thereon expose the 
skilful manner in which the trifling matter of the public service 
has been withdrawn from party politics. The effect of the ap- 
pointment on the political fortunes of Mr. Harrison or Mr. Blaine, 
or Mr. Somebody else is its chief attraction, and the incidental 
question of the public interest is regarded as a grave impertinence. 
A leading democratic organ says, ‘' The experience of Mr. Elkins, 
though exceedingly useful to himself, is of the kind that is never 
of any good to the public.” That bit of sarcasm has no sting in it, 
because it is a partisan sneer from the opposite side; but a great 
republican organ says this, ‘'‘ Neither does the appointment of Mr. 
Elkins mean that his presence in the cabinet is desirable for the 
promotion of any given policy of public advantage.” This con- 
fession amounts to a claim that a man’s fitness for an office is of 
no concern at all to anybody but himself and the appointing 
power. In the reign of James Buchanan, Colonel McNab was 
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appointed Register of the Land Office at Marbletown, whereupon 
the rival faction in the party became virtuously shocked because 
of his unfitness for the place. A public meeting was called and a 
resolution drawn up requesting the president to revoke the ap- 
pointment, because Colonel McNab lacked the ability to perform 
the duties of the office. Just as the chairman was about to put 
the question, the Colonel exclaimed: ‘' Fellow citizens! When- 
ever was it required in the democratic party that a man should 
have any ability for an office, except the ability to get it?” The 
argument was invincible, and the resolution was defeated. The 
McNab doctrine has now become the law of both parties; and all 
the ability required for an office is the ability to get it. 
* 
* * 

In spite of what ought to be its moral impossibility we seem 
to be drifting into a war with Chili, broadside on. The danger 
lies in this, that war is not always a national defense; it is very 
often a political expedient, as it was in 1870, when Louis Napo- 
leon assailed Prussia to prop his falling dynasty. In such a case 
religion, judgment, and all the civilising forces appeal for peace 
in vain. Pride, passion, and ambition overpower conscience, 
‘tery havoc and let slip the dogs of war.” Nor does the form of 
government restrain the lust of conquest. Republics will make 
war to save a political party as readily as monarchies will make 
war to save a dynasty. Our own war with Mexico is evidence of 
that, As to the merits of this present quarrel, we have a just 
cause against Chili, although we might perhaps have maintained 
it in a grander way. We have rather too affectionately petted and 
fondled and nurtured the tragedy at Valparaiso into a pretext for 
a ‘'vigorous foreign policy” and a declaration of war. We have 
shown a disposition to shut the door on settlement, and a‘nervous 
fear lest the government of Chili make the reparation we demand. 
At the same time the duty of our own government is plain. The 
national honor must be vindicated and the safety of American 
citizens abroad must be made secure at any cost, even at the awful 
cost of war. There is nothing in this quarrel that may. not easily 
be settled by arbitration, but unfortunately, war appears to come 
in handy just now as a political expedient for the Chilian govern- 
ment. It will establish the ministry in power, and for the time at 
least, quiet the revolutionary factions. Thus peace is put in jeo- 
pardy; and yet there is a hope that moral wisdom will prevail, 
that a fair proposition, will be made by Chili, and that it will be 
accepted by the government of the United States. 


* * 


It is a great pity that even a just cause must turn to the profit 
of Jingo patriots and sutler statesmen, but that is always one re- 
sult of war. Already the noble army of contractors is rallying 
round the flag, and the valorous Pistol swaggers about the De- 
partments rubbing his hands and proclaiming to his fellows as in 
old Falstaff's day, 

“TI shall sutler be, 
Unto the camp, and profits will arise."’ 

In every town in the United States there is a man ready to 
‘raise a regiment,” while warriors by trade hail the prospect of 
what they call ‘‘employment” in the field. The war means death 
to some of them, promotion to the rest ; and all of them are eager 
to take chances in this grim lottery. They are not to blame for 
that. When men belong to a warlike trade they want to work at it, 
and not for ever .‘‘hold their manhood cheap" when others who 
have worked at it, tell of moving accidents by flood and field. I 
suppose that each generation must have its war, or leave a blank 
in history, and to that end there must be ‘‘aggressive statesmen" 
to magnetise their fellows. I once saw a hat-throwing, howling 
mob, lifted into sublime enthusiasm by an American senator, in- 
troducing the orator of the occasion as ‘' the aggressive statesman,” 
I could hardly understand the loud applause,. because an aggressive 
person is rather disagreeable to me, and I think he is to everybody 
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after a short acquaintance with him. Take for example the ‘‘ag- 
gressive” man in a neighborhood. Is he not usually a boisterous 
nuisance involving other people in fights and feuds, but managing 
to keep himself out of danger. Now take the ‘‘ aggressive” man 
of any neighborhood, and spread him all over the United States, 
and what a national and international nuisance he can be. 


* 
* * 


In the city of Washington it requires only a few minutes to 
make a comedy of death. A few days ago a senator died suddenly, 
and at once his neighbors began to part his official garments among 
them, and upon his political vesture to cast lots. By all accounts 
he was a sturdy bit of western product, with some democratic 
stamina still surviving in him although he had been fourteen years 
in the senate. I have seen a tragi-comic picture representing the 
death of a king of France, I forget his name, wherein the poor 
king on his pallet, the breath hardly out of him, furnishes the 
tragedy; while his ministers and attendants hurrying out of the 
room to salute the new king, make the comedy. It all seems very 
heartless, but it is very human too ; and the scenes following upon 
the death of Senator Plumb, remind me of that did picture. Be- 
fore his body was arrayed for burial all interest in him was fore- 
closed, and his retainers were scampering away to hail the coming 
man. The governor of Kansas, whose duty it is to appoint the 
new senator, was annoyed and shocked by the premature zeal of 
claimants for the place, as appears by the following dispatch from 
Topeka: ‘‘'Governor Humphrey arrived at Topeka to-night to 
find several delegations waiting to urge a successor to Senator 
Plumb.” The governor at least is a man of some natural delicacy 
and refined feeling, for he gave the hungry horde this very sen- 
sible rebuke, ‘'I consider it in very bad taste for friends of Senator 
Plumb to be discussing his successor before his body is buried. 
There is no occasion for this disgraceful hurry. I do not under- 
stand the mad scramble for this place.” The governor may not 
have meant to be ironical, but there was iron enough in the word 
friends" to make a barb-wire fence for a Kansas farm; and 
shocking as the ‘‘mad scramble" was, it had method in it. 


* 
* * 


The chair of Senator Plumb was in a desirable part of the 
Senate house, being, says Zhe Court Circular, ‘‘ next to the middle 
aisle and directly in front of the presiding officer" ; and long be 
fore his body was cold the chair was gambled for and scrambled 
for by his brother senators in the back rows, It reads like a story 
of the ghouls, that account of the senatorial hustling for the 
empty chair, so business like and stoical the whole proceeding was. 
By a rule which ought to have been inverted, the prize fell to the 
man who had shown the hottest haste and the coldest calculation. 
It seems that the Vice-President of the United States, as President 
of the Senate, assigns the vacant chairs, and here's the way the 
ghostly story runs: ‘‘ At least eight applications were made to the 
Vice President yesterday, and this made the competition so great 
that it had to be decided by the hour at which the various letters 
were mailed. Senator Warren had his letter at the city post office 
over a mile away from his residence by two o'clock, as the stamp 
of the office shows that it was received some time before two 
o'clock, P. M. In the mean time he must have written the letter 
and carried it this considerable distance.” There is an artificial 
precision there that makes the reader shiver as he reads; but the 
summing up is warm hearted as a tombstone, and mathematical 
as old Euclid; here's the way it runs: ‘‘ As Senator Plumb died 
at 11.50, the haste with which this application was made is evi- 
dent. Other senators dropped their applications in the boxes along 
the streets, so that the hour at which they were stamped is later 
than that of Senator Warren. His close attention to business 
therefore entitles him to the seat vacated by the distinguished 
Kansan, as soon as the emblems of mourning are removed.” This 


last condition appears to be too sentimental altogether, To the 
business mind it is very clear that the diligence displayed by Sena- 
tor Warren entitles him to the seat dc/ore the emblems of mourning 
are removed. He ought to have the chair with the crape still on 
it. And the Vice President ought to make him sit in it, so that all 
his countrymen might see the Senator who broke the record in 
racing for a dead man’s chair. M. M. TruMBULL. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Conpuct as A Fine Art. Tue Laws or Daity Conpuct. By 
Nicholas Paine Gilman, CuHaracTer Buitpinc. By “dward 
Payson Jackson, Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
and Company. 


In this issue of The Riverside Press we have the outcome of 
the offer, made in the fall of 1889, of a prize of one thousand dol- 
lars for ‘‘the best essay, treatise, or manual adapted to aid and 
assist teachers in our free public schools, and in the Girard Col- 
lege for Orphans, and other public and charitable institutions, 
professing to be unsectarian, to thoroughly instruct children and 
youth in the purest principles of morality without inculcating re- 
ligious doctrine.” In the opinion of a majority of the committee, 
no one of the MSS. presented fully met all the requirements, and 
therefore the prize was divided between the authors of the two 
treatises published together in the present volume. These were 
supposed to complement each other both in manner and matter : 
‘the deficiencies of each are, in great measure, supplied by the 
other.” They must be regarded therefore as forming a whole. 

In reviewing a book of this kind it is not possible, within the 
space at command, to do more than consider how far it is fitted 
for the end in view ; assuming that this end is possible of attain- 
ment. We have no difficulty in admitting this assumption, which 
is the raison d’étre of the present work, If the human race has 
not sufficiently advanced in culture to be able to formulate the 
principles of ethics, and to supply a sufficient basis for them in the 
human mind itself, without reference to a supernatural sanction, 
the asserted progress of humanity must be a mockery. This ques- 
tion has in reality nothing to do with theology, nor yet with re- 
ligion, except so far as religion is the highest and widest expression 
of morality. The authors of both these treatises profess them- 
selves ‘' friends to religion,” and they have written ‘' from a deep 
conviction that there is a great need of instruction in morals in 
the public schools.” This need is admitted by all those who have 
studied the subject, and, considering the opposition in this country 
to religious instruction evidenced by the action of The American 
Secular Union, through the initiative of its late President Dr. 
Richard B. Westbrook, it is very desirable that the want should 
be earnestly and systematically dealt with, Educational works are 
important aids for this end and it is to be hoped that the book un- 
der review will be of the service its promoters and authors desire 
for it. 

That Mr. Gi!man has treated his part of the subject with suc- 
cess we have no hesitation in affirming. He aims directly at actual 
practice and omits ethical theory, justifying this course on the 
ground that the great facts and the main laws of the moral life 
are obvious to all mature men and women. It is true that each 
generation has to learn them afresh, but ‘‘it learns every-day 
morality as an art, not as a science. The difficulty lies in the prac- 
tice not in the theory. Philosophers may dispute as to the exact 
reason why a man loves, or should love, his mother ; but the duty 
of loving one's mother is not a question considered open to discus- 
sion in common life." We are glad to read this, because we have 
heard it publicly asserted that it is not the du¢y of children to love 
their parents. As to how the art of conduct is to be imparted, the 
author takes the right view that both the home and the school 
should share in the work. At present, unfortunately, it is too 
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often the case that the duty of moral training is neglected by both 
parents and teacher, each leaving it to be performed by the other. 
Probably to this vicious practice is due the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the Sunday school system. 


Mr. Gilman well remarks that the child is growing as a moral 
being in school hours as well as out of them, and therefore the 
teacher who neglects the moral education of his pupils is guilty of 
a1 offence. His aim is to aid the common-school teacher in per- 
forming his duty in that respect by making clear the nature and 
limits of the moral training which may advisably be given in the 
schoolroom. The view he takes is embodied in fifteen short chap- 
ters, in which, after showing ‘‘ what it means to live, as mankind 
does, in a law-abiding universe," the special significance of Moral 
Law and Obedience is explained. Self-control must be funda- 
mental in the nature of a moral being, and through its exercise he 
will be able to practice Truthfulness, Justice, and Kindness, as 
perpetual forces working steadily from within. The ‘‘ great words 
of morality," such as duty and conscience are then treated, lead- 
ing up to the consideration of the duties connected with home, 
work, honor, and personal habits. Then comes a chapter on Pa- 
triotism and Political Duty, followed by a consideration of Char- 
acter and Moral Progress, the whole concluding with a chapter on 
life according to the Golden Rule. All these subjects are treated 
well and effectively, although concisely, as an example of which 
may be cited one of the concluding paragraphs: ‘‘ The Golden Rule 
demands that justice be done in a spirit of kindness, and that the 
truth be spoken in love.” The treatise is summed up by the au- 
thor, when he states that its me¢/od is to hold fast to the concrete 
and the actual, and its spirit is to cleave to righteousness as the 
great matter in human life. 

As to the application in teaching of the principles laid down 
in his treatise, Mr. Gilman recommends talks about conduct, not 
at set times, but occasionally, as a suitable opportunity offers itself, 
He suggests that ‘‘ some incident of the school-room life that has 
just occurred, or some matter in the lesson in reading or history, 
may well interrupt the routine of the ordinary recitation.” While 
agreeing with this view to some extent, we must say that we think 
the author does not dwell sufficiently on the value of example in 
influencing a child for good. True, this is not forgotten, and it 
may be replied that the use of the book will act asa moral edu- 
cator of the teacher himself, and thus ensure that its principles 
shall be illustrated in his life. But example may be drawn from 
the conduct of others, and it will be a sad day for humanity when 
the lessons to be learned from the lives of the great men and wo- 
men of the past are forgotten. 


Accepting, however, the principle of moral instruction laid 
down by Mr. Gilman, how far does the supplementary treatise of 
Mr. Jackson conform to it ? No objection can be made to the general 
ideas embodied in the latter ; although exception will be taken by 
some persons to the remarks on the subject of habits, especially in 
relation to tobacco-smoking, which he condemns while saying 
nothing of the worse habits of tobacco-chewing and allied practices. 
Mr. Jackson's treatise, indeed, fits in so well with that with which 
it is combined that their mutual relation is an example of remark- 
able coincidences. The former is in the form of ‘'a master's talks 
with his pupils,” and thus superficially it carries out Mr. Gilman's 
notion. But the value of these talks except as conveying hints, 
which could have been supplied as well, and probably better, in 
another form, is doubtful. Ifthe chapters are read to the pupils 
as written, the teacher will have to personate half a dozen different 
characters, and they will, moreover, become cut and dried dis- 
courses on moral topics such as are quite inconsistent with Mr. 
Gilman's ‘occasional talks.” Besides there is something incon- 
gruous in putting into the mouths of children, ideas which even 
the ‘‘ younger and more inexperienced" common-school teacher, 
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for whose guidance the joint work has been composed, would not 


in its absence entertain, On the whole, well-intentioned as Mr. 
Jackson's effort is, we question whether it will be of much practical 
value, beyond ‘‘ giving hints" to the teacher who can adopt them. 
A well selected series of readings, with annotations for the teacher's 
guidance, would have been much more efficacious. Undoubtedly, 
however, taken in connection with Mr. Gilman's treatise, it will 
do something towards aiding teachers to instruct their pupils in 
‘the purest principles of morality without inculcating religious 
doctrine,” which is the object of the present work. Q. 


Tue Crisis. tn Moras. An Examination of Rational Ethics in 
the Light of Modern Science. By /ames Thompson Bixby, 
Boston : Roberts Brothers, 1891. 


The author of this book criticises Mr. Spencer's data of 
ethics confessedly from the standpoint of religion ; yet his religion 
is of a very broad kind, it is rational as well as scientific. The 
criticism is keen, kind toward Mr. Spencer, and just. . He points 
out that Mr. Spencer's ultimate moral end and test, which is '' con- 
duciveness to happiness” is very indefinite and unsatisfactory as 
a standard for conduct. He further shows the inconsistency be- 
tween the happiness theory and the principle of evolution. In the 
beginning of the Data of Ethics Mr. Spencer is consistent with 
the evolution theory, when he says: ‘' Evolution becomes the 
highest possible when the conduct simultaneously achieves the 
greatest totality of life in self, in offspring, and in fellowmen.” If 
Mr. Spencer, says Dr. Bixby, had consistently pursued this path 
it ‘would have led to the discernment and enunciation of an ulti- 
mate end of Nature's ascending path, namely, the highest perfec- 
tion of the highest class of beings that we have to deal with." 
This would have been the logical outcome of Mr. Spencer's phi- 
losophy. ‘‘ But suddenly he stops short and faces in quite another 
direction and asks, Why should we promote life? There is no 
reason for so doing, he says, unless life has a surplus of pleas- 
ure,” and in connection with this term Mr. Spencer says: '' Tak- 
ing into account immediate and remote effects on all persons the 
good is universally the pleasurable,” and again: ‘' the absolutely 
right in conduct can be that only which produces pure pleasure, — 
pleasure unalloyed with pain anywhere.’’ Virtue accordingly in 
Mr. Spencer's system, says Dr. Bixby, ‘‘ has no intrinsic worth or 
authority. .. . Mr. Spencer has criticised most severely the meth- 
ods of Bentham, but he has in fact adopted his ultimate end." 

The negative part of criticism, however, is supplemented by 
a positive part of a theory of ethics constructed upon the basis of 
ethics and scientific knowledge. The source of moral principles 
is the fundamental unity of life and the moral relations of man in 
society. The ultimate moral end is a larger and higher existence. 
The measure and purpose of progress is the unfolding of a nobler 
self and the highest possible development of man’s spiritual per- 
sonality. Dr. Bixby would come very near to the position of 7%e 
Open Court as defined by its editor in ‘‘The Ethical Problem,” 
and in several of his editorials (especially ‘‘ The Test of Progress," 
No. 208) if he were not under the influence of the transcendental- 
ist conception of what ‘‘spiritual” means. The moral ‘‘ought” 
is to him, (he quotes from Sidgwick,) ‘‘an ultimate and unanalys- 
able fact,” and thus his otherwise clear and scientific views are 
sprinkled over with just enough mysticism and dualism to remind — 
us that the author of the book stands upon the old theological 
platform. 





MR. C, S, PEIRCE has resumed his lessons by correspondence in the 


Art of Reasoning, taught in progressive exercises. A special course in logic 


has been prepared for correspondents interested in philosophy. Terms, $30. 
Address: Mr. C, S, Peirce, “ Avisbe,’’ Milford, Pa. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


POST OFFICE DRAWER F. 


169-175 LA SALLE STREET. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LEOTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. 
Max Miver. (Sole Agents in England: Long- 


mans, Green, & Co.) 


1. The Simplicity of Language ; 2. The Identity of Language and Thonght ; 
and 3. The Simplicity of Thought. Cloth, 75 Cents. 

Prof. F. Max Miller sets forth his view of the identity of Language and 
Thought, which is a further development of Ludwig Noiré's theory that ‘‘ man 
thinks because he speaks.”” Language is thought, no thought is possible with- 
out some symbols, be they spoken or written words. 


THREE LEOTURES ON THE SOIENOCE OF 
LANGUAGE. By Pror. F. Max Miuier. 


With a Supplement ‘‘MY PREDECESSORS.” Cloth, 75 Cents. 


Prof. F. Max Mller points out that the difference between man and animal 
is due to language, yet there is no mystery in language. He shows the origin of 
language as developed from the clamor concomitans of social beings engaged 
in common work. Thought is thicker than blood, and the bonds of the same 
language and the same ideas are stronger than of family and race relation. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Tu. 
Risot. (Sole Agents in England: Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) Authorised Translation, Cloth, 75 Cents. 


THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. By Tu. 


RIBOT. Authorised translation. Cloth, 75 Cents, 

The works of Th, Ribot explain the growth and nature of man's soul. 
The former book, ‘‘The Psychology of Attention" is an exposition of the 
mechanism of concentrating the will upon a special object, thus showing the 
cause of the unity of the soul and throwing light upon the nature of the ego. 
The latter book, “‘ The Diseases of Personality’ elucidates the hierarchical 
character of man's psychic life which rises from simple beginnings to a com- 
plex structure. The growth of personality is shown by an analysis of its 
diseases, and its evolution is set forth in the instances of its dissolution. 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF MICRO-ORGAN- 
ISMS. By Atrrep Binet. (Sole Agents in 
England: Longmans, Green, & Co.) Authorised 


Translation. Cloth, 75 Cents. 

A special fascination is attached to the wonders of the world of psychic life 
in a drop of water. It is astonishing how much these tiny creatures behave 
like ourselves ! 


THE LOST MANUSORIPT. A Novel. By Gustav 


FREYTAG. Authorised translation. Elegantly bound, $4.00. In 
one volume bound in cloth, good paper, $1.00. 

The author writes as a motto for the American edition : 

**A noble human life does not end on earth with death. It continues in 
the minds and the deeds of friends, as well as in the thoughts and the activity 
of the nation."’ 

Gustav Freytag did not write his novel with the intention of teaching psy- 
chology or preaching ethics, But the impartial description of life does teach 
ethics, and every poet is a psychologist in the sense that he portrays human 
souls. This is pre-eminently true of Gustav Freytag and his novel ‘‘ The Lost 
Manuscript." 








ON DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. New Studies 
in Experimental Psychology. By ALFRED BINET. 


Price, 50 Cents, 

Our conscious life is only part of our soul's existence. There are sub- 
conscious and even unconscious states and actions taking place in man which 
are of a psychic nature. M. A. Binet gives an account of his experiments in 
this field, 


THE ETHIOAL PROBLEM. By Dr. Paut Carus. 


Three Lectures Delivered at the Invitation of the Board of Trustees be- 
fore the Society for Ethical Culture of Chicago, in June, 1890. Cloth, 50 Cents. 

The Ethical Problem is a criticism of the position of the societies for eth- 
ical culture. They propose to preach ethics pure and simple without com- 
mitting themselves to any world-conception of religion or philosophy. It is 
shown here that our views of morality always depend upon our view of life: 
every definition of good presupposes a certain world-conception. 


THE SOUL OF MAN. An Investigation of the 
Facts of Physiological and Experimental Psy- 
chology. By Dr. Paut Carus. 


With 152 illustrative cuts and diagrams. 474 pp. Cloth, $3.00. 

This book elucidates first the philosophical problem of mind, showing 
that mind is not motion but the subjective state of awareness accompanying 
certain motions of the brain. It describes the physiological facts of the ner- 
vous system and the experiments of hypnotism, and after a discussion of the 
Nature of Thought, Consciousness, Pleasure, and Pain, it presents the eth- 
ical and religious conclusions derived from these considerations, 


THE IDEA OF GOD. By Dr. Paut Carus. 


A disquisition upon the development of the idea of God. Paper, 15 Cents. 

The different conceptions of God (Polytheism, Monotheism, Pantheism, 
and Atheism) are discussed and God is defined as the moral law of the world 
which is recognised as the authority in accord with which we have to regulate 
our conduct. This view is called Entheism. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. By Dr. Paut. 
Carus. (Sole Agents in England: Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) Cloth, $1.00. 


Monistic Positivism, as presented in Fundamental Problems, starts from 
facts, and aims at a unitary conception of facts. Knowledge is a description 
of facts in mental symbols, Sensations are the data of experience yet the 
formal aspect of facts is recognised in its all-important significance. Agnos- 
ticism is rejected, and the ethical importance of a positive world-conception 
insisted upon., The appendix ists of a ber of discussions in which 
the author considers all the objections made by critics of many different 
standpoints, 


HOMILIES OF SOIENOE. By Dr. Paut Carus. 


Guilt Top. Elegantly Bound. $1.50. 





Short ethical exhortations and sermon-like discussions of religious, moral, 
social, and political topics made from a standpoint which might briefly be 
characterised The Religion of Science. 


EPITOMES OF THREE SOIENOES. 

1. COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By Pror. H. OLDENBERG. 

2. COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Pror, J. Jastrow. 

3. OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Pror. C, H. Cornity. Cloth, 
75 Cents. 


The present state of our knowledge in these three sciences, so important 
for religious hought, is presented in this book by three specialists. 


WHEELBARROW. ARTICLES AND DISCUS- 
SIONS ON THE LABOR QUESTION. 


Cloth, $1.00 


This book is written by Gen. M. M. Trumbull and contains the very life- 
blood of his experiences, It is a collection of articles and discussions on the 
labor problem, and as the author has worked for many years as an unskilled 
laborer, he has a right to be heard and indeed his views are liberal as well as 
just and are nowhere lacking in a healthy moral spirit, 
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PUBLISHED BY 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
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Editor : Dr. Pauw Carus. ) Mary Carus. 


Price, 50 CENTS. $2.00 PER YEAR. 


THE Monist is an exponent of philosophical 
thought. It is a magazine which counts among 
its contributors the most prominent thinkers of all 
civilised nations. There are American thinkers such 
as Joseph Le Conte, Charles S. Peirce, E. D. Cope, 
Moncure D. Conway (the latter a native Englishman, 
but a resident citizen of the United States). “There 
are English savants such as George J. Romanes, 
James Sully, B. Bosanquet, and the famous Oxford 
Professor, F. Max Miller. There are Germans such as 
Justice Albert Post, the founder of ethnological juris- 
prudence, Professors Ernst Mach and Friedrich Jodl. 
The former is the author of ‘‘ Die Geschichte der Me- 
chanik,” the latter of ‘‘ Die Geschichte der Ethik,” 
both being the best works of their kind up to the pres- 
ent day. French and Belgian authors such as Dr. A. 
Binet and Professor Delbceuf. The Italians are rep- 
resented by the great criminologist Cesare Lombroso 
and the Danes by their most prominent thinker Prof. 
Harald Héffding. Each number contains one or two 
letters on bibliographical and literary topics from 
French, German, or Italian scholars. 

The international character of the magazine ap- 
pears also in a rich review of English and foreign 
publications. Each number contains a synopsis of the 
most important books and periodicals in the philo- 
sophical, ethical, psychological, and physiological 
fields. 

As an evidence of the fact that Zhe Monist has 
been well received at home as well as abroad we se- 
lect the following press notices from contemporary 
journals. 

‘‘The establishment of a new philosophical quarterly which 
may prove a focus for all the agitation of thought that struggles 
to-day to illuminate the deepest problems with light from modern 


science, is an event worthy of particular notice. "wn The Nation, 
New York. 


‘*The articles are of the highest grade."—7%e /nter Ocean, 
Chicago. 

‘‘No one who wishes to keep abreast of the most widely ex- 
tended and boldly pushed forward line of philosophically consid- 
ered science, can do better than attempt to master the profound 
yet lucid studies set forth in 7e Monist."—Ellis Thurtell, in 42- 
nostic Fournal. 

'' The Monist will compete most dangerously with the leading 
magazines of our own country.... Zhe Monist is decidedly the 
morning star of religious liberalism and philosophical culture.”"— 
Amos Waters in Watts’s Literary Guide, London, 

. demands and will repay the attention of philosophical 
inquirers and thinkers."—Home Yournal, New York. 
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‘‘It will take rank among the best publications of its class, 
We hope that it will receive the support to which its merits cer- 
tainly entitle it."—Zvening Journal, Chicago. 

‘'It is both a solid and a handsome quarterly."—ArooklynEagle. 

‘‘The periodical is one of the best of the solid publications of 
the kind now before the public. The articles are substantial, 
clever, and catching in subject,”—Arighton Guardian. 

‘It is a high-class periodical." —Phi/adelphia Press, 

‘‘One of the most solid serials of the times. All will be in- 
clined to give a cordial welcome to this addition to scientific and 
philosophical literature."— Manchester Examiner. 

‘The articles are admirable."—G/asgow Herald. 

‘‘The subjects are treated with marked ability."—U/ster 
Gazette, Armaugh, 

‘‘A desideratum in the department of philosophical litera- 
ture,"—Boston Transcript. 


‘*We welcome it to our homes and firesides."—San Francisco 
Call, 


‘Its merit is so exceptional that itis likely to gain a national, 
even a European recognition, before it has gained a local one. It 
deserves to be widely known."— 7he Dial, Chicago. 


‘'We very heartily welcome this quarterly as a great help in 
the investigation of psychological questions."—Aoston Herald. 


'*The Open Court and The Monist¢ are unusually worthy of per- 
usal by thinkers in the various departments of knowledge and re- 
search,"—Dudbugue Trade Fournal, 

‘It is filled from cover to cover with choice reading matter by 
some of the most noted home and foreign metaphysical psycho- 
logical thinkers and writers of the age,""—A/edical Free Press, In- 
dianapolis. 

‘* Every reader and investigator will find 7he Monis¢ a most 
valuable and attractive periodical,” /i/ling World, Buffalo. 


‘ The reader will, by an attentive perusal of this most promis- 
ing magazine, easily bring himself au courant with the best modern 
work on psychological and biological questions. The magazine de- 
serves to take that established and authoritative position which we 
very cordially wish on its behalf."—Ziterary World, London, 


‘This magazine will be received with eagerness in the closet 
of many a student.” Hampshire Chronicle, Winchester. 


'*The Monist is first-class, and numbers amongst its contrib- 
utors the most eminent students of science and philosophy in 
England and America. There is no better journal of philosophy in 
England.”’—Zcho, London. 

‘' Those with a taste for ‘‘solid” 
gratified here,”—Leicester Chronicle, 


reading will find their desire 


‘'The October number of 74e Monist covers a wide area, and 
if it had no other claim upon popular favor than that of variety 
that in itself ought to be a sufficient guarantee to ensure it success. 
But it possesses the additional recommendation of being ably and 
brightly written."—Aorning News, Belfast, 

‘‘The journal numbers amongst its contributors the most 
eminent students of science and philosophy in England and Amer- 
ica,"—Sussex Advertiser, 

‘In this number 7%e Monist has sustained the high reputa- 
tion of the three preceding issues. Two things are necessary to 
constitute a good quarterly, able contributors, and a live editor. 
The Monist has both. The articles are all on living questions, 
practical as well as theoretical. If Zhe Monis¢ sustains the posi- 
tion already reached, it will be indispensable to every student who 
wishes to keep pace with current thought."— 7/e Canadian Meth- 
odist Quarterly, 
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The reader will find in 7he Open Court an earnest and, as we believe, a 
successful effort to conciliate Religion with Science. The work is done with 
due reverence for the past and with full confidence in a higher future. 

The Open Court unites the deliberation and prudence of conservatism 
with the radicalism of undaunted progress. While the merits of the old creeds 
are fully appreciated, their errors are not overlooked, The ultimate conse- 
quences of the most radical thought are accepted, but care is taken to avoid 
the faults of a one-sided view. 

The Quintessence of Religion is shown to be a truth, It.is a scientific truth 
which has been and will remain the basis of ethics. The Quintessence of Re- 
ligion contains all that is good and true, elevating and comforting, in the old 
religions, Superstitious notions are recognised as mere accidental features, 
of which Religion can be purified without harm, tothe properly religious spirit. 

This idea is fearlessly and without reservation of any kind, presented in 
its various scientific aspects and in its deep significance to intellectual and 
emotional life. If fully grasped, it will be found to satisfy the yearnings of the 
heart as well as the requirements of the intellect. 

Facts which seem to bear unfayorably on this solution of the religious 
problem are not shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, 
and will always receive due attention, The severest criticism, we trust, will 
serve only to elucidate the truth of the main idea propounded in 7he Ofen 


Court. 


* * * 


What is Science but ‘‘ searching for the truth.’’. What is Religion but 
* living the truth.’ Our knowledge of the truth, however, is relative and ad- 
mits of a constant progress. As all life is evolution, so also Science and Re- 
ligion are developing. With an enlarged experience of the human race they 
are growing more comprehensive, purer, and truer, Scientific truths become 
religious truths as scon as they become factors that regulate conduct, 

The progress of Science during the last century, especially in the field of 
psychology, has produced the impression as if there were a conflict between 
Science and Religion, but there is no conflict and there cannot be any conflict 
between Science and Religion, There may be conflicts between erroneous 
views of Science as well as of Religion. But wherever such conflicts appear 
we may rest assured that there are errors somewhere, for Religion and Science 
are inseparable. Science is searching for truth and Religion is living the 


truth, 


* * 


The Open Court pays special attention to psychology. Great progress has 
been made of late in a more accurate and scientific investigation of the human 
soul. While the new conception of the soul will materially alter some of the 
dogmatic views, it will not affect the properly religious spirit of religion, it 
will not alter the ethical truths of religion but will confirm them and place 
them upon a scientific foundation. 

Since we have gained a scientific insight into the nature of the human 
soul, the situation is as thoroughly altered as our conception of the universe 
was in the times when the geocentric standpoint had to be abandoned. The 
new psychology which may briefly be called the abandonment of the ego-cen- 
tric standpoint of the soul will infl 





the religi develop t of humanity 


in no less a degree than the new astronomy has done. At first sight the new 
truths seem appalling. However, a closer acquaintance with the modern so- 
lution of the problems of soul-life and especially the problem of immortality 
shows that, instead of destroying, it will purify religion. 

The religion of Zhe Open Court is neither exclusive nor sectarian, but 
liberal; it seeks to aid the efforts of all scientific and progressive people in 
the churches and out of them, toward greater knowledge of the world in 
which we live, and the moral and practical duties it requires. 

EsreciaL ATTENTION DevoTED To QuESTIONS or Etnics, Economics, AND 
SocioLtocy, The work of The Open Court has been very successful in this de- 
partment. Discussion has been evoked on almost every topic treated of, 
Wheelbarrow’s contributions to practical economics, Prof. E. D. Cope’s and 
Moncure D. Conway's treatment of current sociological questions, Dr, G. M. 
Gould's, Mrs. Susan Channing's, and A. H. Heinemann’s examination of 
criminal conditions and domestic relations, Gen. M. M. Trumbull’s trenchant 
criticisms of certain ethical phases of our political life. The discussion 
between Wm, M. Salter, Professor Jodl, and the Editor on Tue Eruicat 
Pros_emM, and many other contributions of note by Dr. S, V. Clevenger, Chas, 
K. Whipple, J. C. F. Grumbine, George Julian Harney, John Burroughs, Wim. 
Schuyler, F. M, Holland, Ednah D, Cheney, E. P. Powell, Dr. Felix L., Oswald, 
Prof. Joseph Le Conte and others have been received with marked favor, 

Authorised translations are made from the current periodical literature 
of Continental Europe, and original contributions obtained from the most 
eminent investigators of England, France, and Germany. 

In the philosophy of language may be mentioned the recent contributions 
of Max Miller on Tue Science or Lancuace, the translations from Noiré’'s 
works on Tue OriGin or LancuaGe, and the essays of Mr. T. Bailey Saunders 
on THe OriGin oF REASON, 

Articles on vital problems of Psycno.Locy and Bro.ocy, appeared from 
the pens of Th. Ribot, Alfred Binet, Ernst Haeckel, Prof, Ewald Hering, Prof. 
A. Weismann, Prof, E. D, Cope, and others, 
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Express charges, or postage, extra on back numbers. 
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THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
(Nixon Building, 175 La Salle Street,) 
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